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RELATIONS BETWEEN SOVIET RUSSIA AND FINLAND 


Exchange of Notes Between President Roosevelt and President Kalinin of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics 


[Released to the press by the White House October 17] 
The message dispatched by President Roose- 
| velt to President Kalinin, in the late afternoon 
of October 11, and which was presented by 
Ambassador Steinhardt, read as follows: 


“The President of the United States sends 
his greetings to President Kalinin with the 
following personal message : 

“While the United States is taking no part 
in existing controversies in Europe, the Presi- 
dent wishes to call attention to the long-stand- 
ing and deep friendship which exists between 
the United States and Finland. He feels that 
he can call this to the attention of President 
Kalinin because of their joint efforts a number 
of years ago which resulted in the resumption 
of friendly relations between the Soviet Union 
and the United States. 

“Such being the case the President expresses 
the earnest hope that the Soviet Union will 
make no demands on Finland which are in- 
consistent with the maintenance and develop- 
ment of amicable and peaceful relations be- 
tween the two countries, and the independence 
of each. 

“The President feels sure that President 
Kalinin and the Government of the Soviet 
Union will understand the friendly spirit in 
which this message is sent, and extends to Pres- 
ident Kalinin an expression of his highest 
consideration. 

Frankuin D. Roosevert” 
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President Kalinin, in a dispatch transmitted 
by Ambassador Steinhardt, under date of Oc- 
tober 16, replied as follows: 


“Mr. Prestpent: I thank you for your greet- 
ings and for the friendly sentiments expressed 
in your message transmitted to me on October 
12th. 

“I consider it appropriate to remind you, 
Mr. President, that the state independence of 
the Finnish Republic was recognized by the 
free will of the Soviet Government on Decem- 
ber 31, 1916, and that the sovereignty of Fin- 
land was guaranteed to it by the Peace Treaty 
of October 14, 1920, between the Russian So- 
cialist Federated Soviet Republic and Finland. 
By the above-mentioned acts of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment the basic principles of the reciprocal 
relations between the Soviet Union and Finland 
were defined. The present negotiations between 
the Soviet Government and the Government of 
Finland are also being conducted in conformity 
with these principles. Despite the tendentious 
versions which are being disseminated by circles 
evidently not interested in European peace, the 
sole aim of the negotiations referred to above 
is the consolidation of the reciprocal relations 
between the Soviet Union and Finland and a 
strengthening of friendly cooperation between 
both countries in the cause of guaranteeing the 
security of the Soviet Union and Finland. I 
beg you, Mr. President, to accept the expression 
of my deep respect. 

M. Karn” 
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USE OF PORTS OR TERRITORIAL WATERS OF THE UNITED STATES BY 
SUBMARINES OF FOREIGN BELLIGERENT STATES 


[Released to the press October 18] 

Use or Porrs or Trrriror1AL WATERS OF THE 
Untrep States By SUBMARINES OF FOREIGN 
BELLIGERENT STATES 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 


A Proclamation 


Wuenreas section 8 of the Joint Resolution 
approved August 31, 1935, as amended by the 
Joint Resolution approved May 1, 1937 (50 
Stat. 127; U. S. C., Sup. IV, title 22, sec. 245e), 
provides : 


“Whenever, during any war in which the 
United States is neutral, the President shall 
find that special restrictions placed on the use 
of the ports and territorial waters of the 
United States by the submarines or armed mer- 
chant vessels of a foreign state, will serve to 
maintain peace between the United States and 
foreign states, or to protect the commercial in- 
terests of the United States and its citizens, or 
to promote the security of the United States, 
and shall make proclamation thereof, it shall 
thereafter be unlawful for any such submarine 
or armed merchant vessel to enter a port or 
the territorial waters of the United States or 
to depart therefrom, except under such condi- 
tions and subject to such limitations as the 
President may prescribe. Whenever, in his 
judgment, the conditions which have caused 
him to issue his proclamation have ceased to 
exist, be shall revoke his proclamation and the 
provisions of this section shall thereupon cease 


to apply.” 


Wuersas there exists a state of war between 
Germany and France; Poland; and the United 
Kingdom, India, Australia, Canada, New Zea- 
land, and the Union of South Africa; 

Wuereas the United States of America is 
neutral in such war; 


Now, THEREFORE, I, Franxurn D. Roosevent, 
President of the United States of America, 
acting under and by virtue of the authority 
vested in me by the foregoing provision of sec- 
tion 8 of the Joint Resolution approved Au- 
gust 31, 1935, as amended by the Joint Resolu- 
tion approved May 1, 1937, do by this procla- 
mation find that special restrictions placed on 
the use of the ports and territorial waters of 
the United States, exclusive of the Canal Zone, 
by the submarines of a foreign belligerent state, 
both commercial submarines and submarines 
which are ships of war, will serve to maintain 
peace between the United States and foreign 
states, to protect the commercial interests of 
the United States and its citizens, and to pro- 
mote the security of the United States; 

Anp I do further declare and proclaim that 
it shall hereafter be unlawful for any sub- 
marine of France; Germany; Poland; or the 
United Kingdom, India, Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand, or the Union of South Africa, to 
enter ports or territorial waters of the United 
States, exclusive of the Canal Zone, except sub- 
marines of the said belligerent states which 
are forced into such ports or territorial waters 
of the United States by force majeure; and in 
such cases of force majeure, only when such 
submarines enter ports or territorial waters 
of the United States while running on the sur- 
face with conning tower and superstructure 
above water and flying the flags of the foreign 
belligerent states of which they are vessels. 
Such submarines may depart from ports or ter- 
ritorial waters of the United States only while 
running on the surface with conning tower 
and superstructure above water and flying the 
flags of the foreign belligerent states of which 
they are vessels. 

Anp I do hereby enjoin upon all officers of 
the United States, charged with the execution 
of the laws thereof, the utmost diligence in pre- 
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venting violations of the said joint resolution, 
and this my proclamation issued thereunder, 
and in bringing to trial and punishment any 
offenders against the same. 

This proclamation shall continue in full force 
and effect unless and until modified, revoked or 
otherwise terminated, pursuant to law. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the Seal of the United States 
of America to be affixed. 
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Done at the city of Washington this eight- 
eenth day of October, in the year of our 
Lord nineteen hundred and thirty-nine, and 

of the Independence of the United 

[seaL] States of America the one hundred 

and sixty-fourth. 


FRANKLIN D. RoosEvett 
By the President: 


CorpELL Hui 
Secretary of State. 


+++++o + 


MEETING OF THE INTERGOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE ON POLITICAL 
REFUGEES 


Proceedings of the Meeting 


[Released to the press October 18] 

Upon the invitation of President Roosevelt 
the officers of the Intergovernmental Commit- 
tee met at the White House on October 17, 
1939. The Secretary of State opened the sec- 
ond meeting at the Department of State on 
the afternoon of October 17, and a third meet- 
ing was held on the morning of October 18 
when the Committee adjourned until Thurs- 
day, October 26, 1939. ‘Those who attended the 
meeting included Lord Winterton, Chairman 
and Paymaster General in the British Govern- 
ment; Sir Herbert Emerson, Director; the 
Honorable Myron C. Taylor, Vice Chairman 
representing the United States of America; 
His Excellency Felipe Espil, the Argentine 
Ambassador; His Excellency Count de Saint- 
Quentin, the French Ambassador; His Excel- 
lency Mr. Carlos Martins, the Brazilian Am- 
bassador; Dr. A. Loudon, the Netherlands 
Minister; and Mr. James G. McDonald, Chair- 
man of the President’s Advisory Committee on 
Political Refugees. 

The meeting, at the second session, heard a 
report on the current refugee situation by the 
Director and discussed the various ways in 
which the refugee problem might be met. 


Particular attention was given to the new as- 
pects of the situation due to the outbreak of 
war. 

At the third session, the officers discussed 
what President Roosevelt had described in his 
opening statement as the “short-range prob- 
lem,” including the problem of emigrating 
those individuals and families who are at this 
moment in countries of temporary refuge and 
who, for the sake of the world and themselves, 
should be placed in permanent domiciles as 
rapidly as possible. 

The meeting was of the opinion that this 
problem could still best be solved partly by 
infiltration, that is individual immigration, and 
partly by an initiation of settlement projects. 
The meeting took note, with particular satis- 
faction, of the fact that the Dominican Gov- 
ernment, with great foresight and generosity, 
had responded to the appeal of the Intergov- 
ernmental Committee for opportunities of 
settlement. The meeting also heard with satis- 
faction that the Government of the Common- 
wealth of the Philippines had responded in a 
similar manner. Mr. McDonald reported that 
engineering and economic studies had re- 
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cently been completed and that practical steps, 
including financing, in the initiation of settle- 
ment were being taken. 

The meeting was informed that similar 
studies in other areas would be undertaken 
promptly. 

The Committee also took note of the fact 
that the Coordinating Foundation, whose Ex- 
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ecutive President, Mr. Paul van Zeeland, will 
be present at the meeting next week, is man- 
dated to work with individuals and organiza. 
tions to investigate the suitability of places of 
settlement and future resettlement plans. 

A tribute was paid by the meeting to the un- 
stinted generosity over a period of years of 
the private organizations. 


Address by the President 


[Released to the press by the White House October 17] 

I am glad to welcome at the White House 
Lord Winterton, the Chairman, Sir Herbert 
Emerson, the Director, Mr. Myron Taylor, the 
Vice Chairman, of the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee representing the United States of Amer- 
ica, the heads of missions of the Argentine Re- 
public, Brazil, France, and the Netherlands; and 
Mr. James G. McDonald, the Chairman of my 
Advisory Committee on Political Refugees. 

I extend through you to the 32 governments 
participating in the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee and to the private refugee organizations 
my appreciation for the assistance which has 
been given to refugees in the period since the 
meeting at Evian. I hope the work will be car- 
ried on with redoubled vigor and with more 
positive results. 

In March 1938, it became clear to the world 
that a point had been reached where private 
agencies alone could no longer deal with the 
masses of unfortunate people who had been 
driven from their homes. These men, women, 
and children were beating at the gate of any 
nation which seemed to offer them a haven. 

Most of these fellow human beings belonged 
to the Jewish race, though many thousands of 
them belonged to other races and other creeds. 
The flight from their countries of origin meant 
chaos for them and great difficulties for other 
nations which for other reasons—chiefly eco- 
nomic—had erected barriers against immigra- 
tion. Many portions of the world, which in 
earlier years provided areas for immigration, 
had found it necessary to close the doors. 


Therefore, a year and a half ago I took the 
initiative by asking 32 governments to cooper- 
ate with the Government of the United States 
in seeking a long-range solution of the refugee 
problem. Because the United States through 
more than 3 centuries has been built in great 
measure by people whose dreams in other lands 
had been thwarted, it seemed appropriate for us 
to make possible the meeting at Evian, which 
was attended by Mr. Myron C. Taylor as my 
personal representative. 

That meeting made permanent the present 
Intergovernmental Committee, and since that 
time this Intergovernmental Committee has 
greatly helped in the settling of many refugees, 
in providing temporary refuge for thousands 
of others, and in making important studies 
toward opening up new places of final settle- 
ment in many parts of the world. 

I am glad to be able to announce today that 
active steps have been taken to begin actual 
settlement, made possible by the generous atti- 
tude of the Dominican Government and the 
Government of the Philippine Commonwealth. 
This is, I hope, the forerunner of many other 
similar projects in other nations. 

Furthermore, I am glad to note the estab- 
lishment of a distinguished Anglo-American 
group of the Coordinating Foundation, which 
with the help of your Committee will investi- 
gate the suitability of other places of settlement 
for immigrants. 

Things were going well, although I must 
confess slowly, up to the outbreak of the war in 
Europe. Today we must recognize that the 
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regular and planned course of refugee work 
has been of necessity seriously interrupted. 

The war means two things. 

First, the current work must not be aban- 
doned : it must be redirected. We have with us 
the problem of helping those individuals and 
families who are at this moment in countries 
of refuge and who for the sake of the world 
and themselves can best be placed in permanent 
domiciles during the actual course of the war 
without confusing their lot with the lot of 
those who in increasing numbers will suffer as 
a result of the war itself. 

That, I may call the short-range program, 
and it presents a problem of comparatively 
small magnitude. In a moment you will see 
why I say, “comparatively small magnitude.” 
At this moment there are probably not more 
than two or three hundred thousand refugees 
who are in dire need and who must as quickly 
as possible be given opportunity to settle in 
other countries where they can make permanent 
homes. 

This is by no means an insoluble task, but it 
means hard work for all of us from now on— 
and not only hard work but a conscientious 
effort to clear the decks of an old problem—an 
existing problem, before the world as a whole 
is confronted with the new problem involving 
infinitely more human beings, which will con- 
front us when the present war is over. This 
last is not a cheerful prospect, but it will be the 
almost inevitable result of present conflicts. 

That is why I specifically urge that this 
Intergovernmental Committee redouble its ef- 
forts. I realize, of course, that Great Britain 
and France, engaged as they are in a major 
war, can be asked by those nations which are 
neutral to do little more than to give a contin- 
uance of their sympathy and interest in these 
days which are so difficult for them. That 
means that upon the neutral nations there lies 
an obligation to humanity to carry on the work. 

I have suggested that the current task is 
small in comparison with the future task. The 
war will come to an end some day; and those 
of us who are realists know that in its wake 
the world will face a refugee problem of differ- 
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ent character and of infinitely greater mag- 
nitude. 

Nearly every great war leaves behind it vast 
numbers of human beings whose roots have 
been literally torn up. Inevitably there are 
great numbers of individuals who have lost all 
family ties—individuals who find no home to 
return to, no occupation to resume—individuals 
who for many different reasons must seek to 
rebuild their lives under new environments. 

Every war leaves behind it tens of thousands 
of families who for very many different reasons 
are compelled to start life anew in other lands. 

Economic considerations may affect thou- 
sands of families and individuals. 

All we can do is to estimate on the reasonable 
doctrine of chances, that when this ghastly war 
ends there may be not 1 million but 10 million 
or 20 million men, women, and children belong- 
ing to many races and many religions, living in 
many countries and possibly on several con- 
tinents, who will enter into the wide picture— 
the problem of the human refugee. 

I ask, therefore, that as the second great task 
that lies before this committee, it start at this 
time a serious and probably a fairly expansive 
effort to survey and study definitely and scien- 
tifically this geographical and economic prob- 
lem of resettling several million people in new 
areas of the earth’s surface. 


We have been working, up to now, on too 
small a scale, and we have failed to apply mod- 
ern engineering to our task. We know already 
that there are many comparatively vacant 
spaces on the earth’s surface where from the 
point of view of climate and natural resources 
European settlers can live permanently. 


Some of these lands have no means of access; 
some of them require irrigation; most of them 
require soil and health surveys; all of them 
present in the process of settlement, economic 
problems which must. be tied in with the econ- 
omy of existing settled areas. 

The possible field of new settlements covers 
many portions of the African, American, and 
Australasian portions of the globe. It covers 
millions of square miles situated in compara- 
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tively young republics and in colonial posses- 
sions or dominions of older nations. 

Most of these territories which are inherently 
susceptible of colonization by those who per- 
force seek new homes, cannot be deve.oped 
without at least 2 or 3 years of engineering and 
economic studies. It is neither wise nor fair 
to send any colonists to them until the eng!- 
neering and economic surveys have resulted in 
practical and definite plans. 

We hope and we trust that existing wars 
will terminate quickly; and if that is our hope 
there is all the more reason for all of us to 
make ready, beginning today, for the solution 
of the problem of the refugee. The quicker 
we begin the undertaking and the quicker we 
bring it to a reasonable decision, the quicker 
will we be able to say that we can contribute 
something to the establishment of world peace. 

Gentlemen, that is a challenge to the Inter- 
governmental Committee—it is a duty because 
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of the pressure of need—it is an opportunity 
because it gives a chance to take part in the 
building of new communities for those who 
need them. Out of the dregs of present dis- 
aster we can distill some real achievements in 
human progress. 

This problem involves no one race group— 
no one religious faith. It is the problem of 
all groups and all faiths. It is not enough 
to indulge in horrified humanitarianism, empty 
resolutions, golden rhetoric, and pious words. 
We must face it actively if the democratic 
principle based on respect and human dignity 
is to survive—if world order, which rests on 
security of the individual, is to be restored. 

Remembering the words written on the 
Statue of Liberty, let us lift a lamp beside new 
golden doors and build new refuges for the 
tired, for the poor, for the huddled masses 
yearning to be free. 


Remarks by the Secretary of State 


{Released to the press October 17] 

GENTLEMEN : On behalf of this Government I 
am glad to extend a most hearty welcome to 
each of you who comprise this organization. 

We are particularly appreciative of those who 
have come some distance under more or less 
inconvenience to be present on this occasion. It 
manifests a far-reaching interest which should 
afford encouragement to all of us who may need 
encouragement in this connection. 

You are engaged in a most righteous under- 
taking, an undertaking that involves not orly 
the highest and the finest exhibition of humani- 
tarianism and of civilized human effort, but you 
typify law and order at a time when a vast 
portion of the world is in a sea of international 
anarchy and stand for constructive thought and 
action when so many destructive forces are 
abroad, 

You assemble in an undertaking that is 
worthy in the highest sense, and you assemble at 
a most critical period in the history of our 
civilized life. 


The occasion and the problem recall some of 
the noble thoughts of the most trying periods 
in the history of the human race. 

It has been said that “man’s inhumanity to 
man makes countless thousands mourn.” 

Again, “These are days that try men’s souls.” 

I might repeat many of those soul-stirring 
statements to which great patriots, great hu- 
manitarians, have given spontaneous utterance 
in the ages that are past. 

We do know that at this period there are an 
increasing number of people who are draining 
the cup of bitterness and of disappointment to 
its very dregs. We do know that they are on a 
level below that of the common animal, which is 
able to find something on which to subsist, to 
find some place where it can rest and relax and 
sleep. We know that these unfortunate people 
who have been made outcasts are without a 
country, without a home, without a family, with- 
out any means of subsistence. The more we 
ponder on this ordinarily unthinkable situation 
and condition of an increasing number of un- 
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fortunate human souls, the more we are stirred 
to the utmost to find ways to solve this problem. 
We have this condition, we have this staggering 
problem that is presented, which is a challenge 
to law and order and decency, as well as a chal- 
lenge to every humanitarian instinct. 

That is why I feel all the greater pride, and 
the greater thanks go out to each of the govern- 
ments participating in the committee which, 
moved at an early stage, have consecrated time 
and effort to a suitable approach and an effec- 
tive solution of the terrific problem. 

I know that the thanks of the civilized mil- 
lions in every part of the world will increase 
as understanding and appreciation of your 
work is more fully impressed upon them. I 
know that you will leave nothing undone that 
it may be possible to do in keeping alive a 
movement intended to grapple with this ever- 
increasing problem. I think it would be most 
unfortunate if future historians should be 
called upon to say that civilized man confessed 
his inability to cope with this harrowing prob- 
lem and let the undertaking die at its most 
critical period. 

I sat down here merely for the purpose of 
saying welcome and wishing you Godspeed. 
I am sorry that I am not able to sit at your feet 
here and learn more about this problem, in 
order that I might consecrate myself more 
effectively in the future to its solution. 


Address by the 


[Released to the press October 17] 

My first and most pleasant duty is to express 
on behalf of His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom and on my own behalf, our 
high appreciation of the invitation to take part 
in this conference. When, more than a year 
ago, the British and other governments re- 
sponded to the generous initiative of the United 
States Government in calling a conference for 
the purpose of dealing with the problem of 
refugees from Germany, they little thought that, 
heartbreaking though that problem was, it 
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I take great pleasure in turning the meeting 
over to the chairman, Lord Winterton. 


Response of Lord Winterton: 


I hope that you will allow me on my own 
behalf and on behalf of all my colleagues to 
thank you most sincerely for the speech which 
you have just delivered. 

I should like to say, speaking on behalf of 
my Government, and I imagine that my col- 
leagues would like to join with me on behalf 
of their Governments, that we are deeply grate- 
ful to the President of the United States and 
to your Government for giving us this oppor- 
tunity of discussing these difficult problems. 

It only remains for me to add that all of us, 
I think, are most anxious to see some solution 
of this great problem and to say that since this 
committee was first formed in July 1938 that 
the 32 countries represented upon it, and es- 
pecially those countries which supply the officers 
of the organization, the vice chairmen, and the 
organization have worked in the greatest amity 
and harmony. Naturally we should have liked 
to have achieved more. I think we can say, 
however, that, thanks very largely to our two 
directors, Mr. George Rublee and Sir Herbert 
Emerson, we can claim that in that compara- 
tively short period we have done something to 
alleviate human suffering and to bring order 
out of chaos. 


Earl Winterton 


was to be made vastly more distressing, wider 
and more complicated by a war which none of 
the countries represented at Evian desired and 
which some of them, now involved in it, des- 
perately attempted to ward off. In spite of the 
efforts of my Government, on which it is un- 
necessary for me to dwell, to promote a peace- 
ful settlement of the disputed issues in Euro- 
pean politics, war broke out and is raging with 
an intensity which needs no emphasis from me. 
I will only say that the same forces which gave 
rise to the original problem which the Evian 
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Committee was called into being to deal with 
have set in motion powers of destruction to meet 
which all the peoples of Europe, whether di- 
rectly involved in the war or not, will need all 
the courage and fortitude they possess to with- 
stand, if the Christian civilization on which so 
much of the world’s life depends is not to be 
overwhelmed. 


In such a welter of hatred and destruction, 
amid such immeasurable and undeserved human 
suffering, the continued sympathy of your great 
country toward the refugees in this problem is a 
factor whose significance it would be impossible 
to exaggerate. 

Such a gesture, inspired by charity and a sense 
of human brotherhood transcending all political 
considerations, will not, however, have come as 
unexpected to the members of the committee. I 
may be allowed briefly to recall that in the vast 
refugee problems created in the war that began 
in 1914, it was the United States who took the 
most prominent part in initiating, organizing, 
and carrying on relief among refugees of vari- 
ous nationalities on a scale to which we have not 
yet come but which we should perhaps be unwise 
to dismiss as impossible as the struggle develops. 
If I say that the American Red Cross in March 
1923 is recorded to have been feeding half a 
million refugees a day—one example among 
many which might be quoted from 1914 on- 
ward—this will indicate something of the 
boundless generosity and gift for organization 
applied by the American people to the victims 
of war, revolution, and persecution. 


The human appeal to which the United 
States responded so nobly has been heard also 
by the British and other nations. Speaking 
for my own people I can say that from the 
time when the refugee problem became a mat- 
ter of serious international concern, there was 
a wave of generous sentiment, expressed not 
only in hospitality and financial assistance, but 
in whole-hearted support from all political 
parties to His Majesty’s Government in the 
various measures which they proposed in an 
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effort to solve the problem or at least alleviate 
some of its most distressing consequences. I 
need only mention the large sums voted for 
the assistance of refugees from Czechoslovakia 
and the offer which, on behalf of my Govern- 
ment, I was authorized to make to the Inter- 
governmental Committee last July—that they 
were prepared to consider contributions from 
public funds to the cost of refugee settlement. 
That offer was made, not only in time of peace, 
but at a time when it appeared as if the labors 
of the Intergovernmental Committee were go- 
ing to bear fruit in a practical scheme for the 
orderly emigration from Germany. With the 
coming of the immeasurable disaster of war 
the situation is fundamentally altered. Not all 
the original function of the committee is de- 
stroyed ; it still has tasks, perhaps bigger tasks, 
before it. But the financial resources at least 
of those member-governments which have to 
bear the burden of a mighty struggle are now 
fully pledged to the prosecution of the war, in 
which they are engaging their blood and their 
treasure. Projects which His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment in the United Kingdom were anxious 
to promote are now rendered extremely diffi- 
cult if not impossible of execution. Yet, in 
spite of all, thanks to the initiative taken by 
the American Government, the basis of inter- 
national cooperation remains; the will to work 
together in an effort to solve the refugee prob- 
lem is still alive, and we can all devote our 
thoughts to considering what has so far been 
achieved, what has been planned, and what it 
may, under new conditions, be possible still to 
plan for the effective furtherance of the great 
cause in whose service you have called us to- 
gether. On behalf of my Government I want 
to say that we will, in a spirit of complete 
frankness, but with the utmost sympathy and 
desire to collaborate, examine any suggestions 
which may be made during this conference 
with the object of alleviating the distress, and 
more, promoting a lasting settlement of the 
tremendous difficulties caused by the refugee 
problem in Europe. 
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POLISH PROTEST AGAINST ACCEPTANCE BY LITHUANIA OF 
TERRITORY CEDED BY THE SOVIET UNION 


[Released to the press October 20] 

Following are the texts of a communication 
delivered to the Secretary of State October 20 
by the Polish Ambassador, and the Secretary’s 
reply: 

“Empassy or PoLanp, 
October 19, 1939. 
“Sir: 

“Upon instructions from my Government I 
have the honor to inform you that the Polish 
Government, having taken cognizance of the 
pact of mutual assistance between Lithuania 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
signed on October 10, 1939, have presented to 
the Government of Lithuania a formal protest 
against the acceptance by that Government of 
any territory ceded by the Union of Soviet 


Socialist Republics which does not belong to 
the said Union. 


“Accept [etc. ] JeRzY Potock1” 


“Ocroser 20, 1939. 


“EXCELLENCY: 

“T have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your note of October 19, 1939, stating that 
the Polish Government, taking cognizance of 
the pact of mutual assistance between Lithu- 
ania and the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics signed on October 10, 1939, has presented to 
the Government of Lithuania a formal protest 
against the acceptance by that Government of 
any territory ceded by the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics which does not belong to 
the said Union. 


“Accept [etc.] CorpELtt Hui” 


+++++4+4+ 


CONFERENCE OF THE NORDIC STATES AT STOCKHOLM 


[Released to the press October 18] 
The President sent the following telegram to 
the King of Sweden: 


“Ocroper 18, 1939. 


“His Majesty Gusrar V, 
King of Sweden, 
Stockholm. 

“The Conference of the Nordic States con- 
vened by Your Majesty in Stockholm will be 
followed with deep interest by the Government 
and people of the United States. 

“Under the circumstances which exist this 
Government joins with the Governments of the 
other American Republics in expressing its sup- 
port of the principles of neutrality and order 
under law for which the nations represented at 
the Stockholm Conference have, throughout 
their history, taken a consistent stand. 

Franxkuin D. Rooszveut” 


{Released to the press October 21] 
The President has received the following tele- 
gram from the King of Sweden: 


“StockHoLm, October 19, 1939. 


“THE PRESIDENT: 


“On behalf of the heads of the Nordic States 
assembled in Stockholm I wish to convey you 
the expression of our warm and sincere appre- 
ciation of the message of sympathy which you 
have addressed to us. In our endeavors to 
manifest our firm resolve to pursue a neutral 
policy based on international law and order we 
have felt it as a precious support and encour- 
agement to receive this message which has 
been warmly greeted by our peoples. 


Gusrar R.” 
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CONTRIBUTIONS FOR RELIEF IN BELLIGERENT COUNTRIES 


Statement by President Roosevelt in Behalf of the American Red Cross 


[Released to the press by the White House October 12] 

The following statement was issued by the 
President at the suggestion and with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of State and the Hon- 
orable Norman H. Davis, Chairman, American 
National Red Cross: 


“The Congress has provided in the act with 
regard to neutrality that, subject to such rules 
and regulations as the President shall prescribe, 
funds may be solicited in this country to be 
used for medical aid and assistance and for 
food and clothing to relieve human suffering 
resulting from war. With a view to safe- 
guarding the public and national interests the 
Secretary of State, acting in my behalf, has 
issued appropriate regulations to which all per- 
sons or agencies raising funds for relief, except 
the American Red Cross, shall be subject. 

“While we, as a Nation, are neutral in the 
present tragic war in Europe, I am sure we 
cannot be indifferent to the suffering inflicted 
upon the peoples of the war-torn countries, 
particularly upon the helpless women and chil- 
dren. It is traditional that the American peo- 
ple should wish, after providing in full meas- 
ure for the support of our necessary charitable 
endeavors at home, to extend material aid to 
the helpless victims of war abroad. 

“In disasters at home or great emergencies 
abroad we naturally turn to the American Red 
Cross, which has been chartered by Congress 
as our national relief agency and which rep- 
resents all of our people, both in war and in 


peace. We know from its remarkable record 
of service to humanity both at home and 
abroad that we can rely upon it to do its part 
as promptly and efficiently as conditions and 
its resources make possible. 

“Through its relationship to the Interna- 
tional Red Cross and the League of Red Cross 
Societies the American Red Cross has devel- 
oped procedures of cooperation in the field of 
foreign relief. Since the beginning of the 
present European war it has been answering 
the most. urgent appeals for aid, meeting the 
costs from contributions and its normal funds. 
It is now consulting with other Red Cross 
bodies and investigating as to how best to deal 
with soma of the practical difficulties in order 
to formulate a coordinated program and thus 
to meet our share of relief as the needs develop. 

“With the continuance of war, human suf- 
fering will become more appalling and there 
will no doubt be need for relief work in addi- 
tion to that which comes within the scope of 
Red Cross policy and responsibility. Groups 
desiring to carry on various kinds of relief 
work have in fact registered with the Secre- 
tary of State as required by regulations issued 
pursuant to the Neutrality Act. It is my hope 
that in their activities these groups will supple- 
ment and not conflict with the work of agen- 
cies already established and that there will be 
a complete coordination of effort of all volun- 
tary relief in order to prevent duplication and 
confusion, avoid waste, and promote the utmost 
efficiency.” 


List of Registrants 


[Released to the press October 16] 

The following persons and organizations have 
registered with the Secretary of State since 
October 2, 1939 (the names of 100 registrants 
were published on and before that date) under 


the rules and regulations governing the solicita- 
tion and collection of contributions to be used 
for medical aid and assistance or for the supply- 
ing of food and clothing to relieve human suf- 
fering in the countries now at war, promulgated 
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pursuant to the provisions of section 3 (a) of the 

Neutrality Act of May 1, 1937, as made effective 

by the President’s proclamations of September 

5, 8, and 10, 1939 (the names in parentheses rep- 

resent the countries to which contributions are 

being sent) : 

101. Polish Central Council of New Haven, St. 
Stanislaus School Building, 9 Eld Street, New 
Haven, Conn. (Poland) 

102. Relief Agency for Polish War Sufferers, 
Polish National Home, Ives Street, Williman- 
tic, Conn. (Poland) 

103. The Little House of Saint Pantaleon, 2201 
Delancey Street, Philadelphia, Pa. (France) 

104. Connecticut Radio Bureau, 185 Sherman 
Avenue, Meriden, Conn. (Poland) 

105. Pulaski Civic League of Middlesex County, 
N. J., 13 Miller Street, South River, N. J. 
(Poland) 

106. Humanitarian Work Committee, Polish 
National Home, 10 Hendrick Avenue, Glen 
Cove, N. Y. (Poland) 

107. Mrs. W. Forbes Morgan, 320 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. (Poland) (The regis- 
tration of Mrs. Morgan was revoked at her 
request on October 11, 1939.) 

108. Association Franco-Americaine des Par- 
rains et Marraines de Guerre des U. S. A., 
Raleigh Hotel, Washington, D.C. (France) 

109. Legion of Young Polish Women, 1263 
North Paulina Street, Chicago, Ill. (Poland) 

110. Polish Relief Fund, 10 Main Street, Jewett 
City, Conn. (Poland) 

111. The Kindergarten Unit, Inc., 128 East 
Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. (France, Poland, 
United Kingdom, India, Australia and New 
Zealand ) 

112. Le Paquet au Front, 745 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. (France) 

113. International Artists’ Community Club, 
701 Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 
(Poland) 

114. The Federation of Polish Societies, 45 
Furnace Street, Little Falls, N. Y. (Po- 
land) 

115. Polish Interorganization Council, 5090 
Lonyo Avenue, Detroit, Mich. (Poland) 
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116. Mrs. Bradford Norman, Jr., in care of Mr. 
Bradford Norman, Jr., Commercial National 
Bank and Trust Co., 56 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y. (France) 

117. Polish Relief of Carteret, N. J., 42 Hudson 
Street, Carteret, N. J. (Poland) 

118. Federation of French Veterans of the 
Great War, Inc., 610 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. (France) 

119. Mrs. Paul Verdier Fund, 199 Geary Street, 
City of Paris Dry Goods Stores Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. (France) 

120. Polish National Council of Montgomery 
County, 54 Cornell Street, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
(Poland) 

121. Centrala, 1-3 Monroe Street, Passaic, N. J. 
(Poland) 

122. Polish Relief Fund of Meriden, 9 West 
Main Street, Meriden, Conn. (Poland) 

123. United Charity Institutions of Jerusalem, 
207 East Broadway, New York, N. Y. (Pal- 
estine) 

124. United Polish Societies of Immaculate 
Conception Church, in care of Mr. Klemens 
Markowski, 36 Hill Street, Southington, 
Conn. (Poland) 

125. Friends of the American Hospital of 
Paris, Inc., 46 Cedar Street, New York, N. Y. 
(France) 

126. Polish Welfare Association of the Arch- 
diocese of Chicago, 203 North Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill. (Poland) 

127. Polish Central Committee of New London, 
Conn., 362 Main Street, New London, Conn. 
(Poland) 

128. The Emergency Aid of Pennsylvania, 
Twentieth and Sansom Streets, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (England and France) 

+++ 


CODES FOR TELEGRAMS TO FRANCE 


[Released to the press October 17] 

Under date of October 16, 1939, the Depart- 
ment was advised by the American Embassy 
at Paris that, effective immediately, private 
telegrams to or from France and Algeria may 
be worded in code by using any one of the 
following codes: 
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Code National Francais 
Peterson’s third edition 

Bentley’s complete phrase code 
Acme commodity and phrase code 
Cogef Lugagne 1929 

New Boe code. 


The name of the code used must be shown at 
the end of the preamble. 

The foregoing information has been trans- 
mitted by the French administration to the 
Bureau of the International Telecommunica- 
tion Union at Bern and to the communication 
companies. 


+++ 


GENERAL PULASKI’S MEMORIAL DAY 
Proclamation by President Roosevelt 


[Released to the press by the White House] 
GeneRAL Pounaski’s Memorrat Day 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 


A Proclamation 


Wuereas we do honor to ourselves and our 
nation in honoring those sons of foreign na- 
tions who assisted in the establishment of the 
United States of America; and 
_ Whereas one of these whose names we hold 

in high esteem is Count Casimir Pulaski, who 
met death on October 11, 1779, in consequence 
of his exploits in the assault upon Savannah; 
and 

Wuereas the Seventy-sixth Congress, by 
Public Resolution 29, approved on July 15, 
1939, provided : 


“That the President of the United States of 
America is authorized to issue a proclamation 
calling upon officials of the Government to dis- 
play the flag of the United States on all gov- 
ernmental buildings on October 11, 1939, and 
inviting the people of the United States to ob- 
serve the day in schools and churches, or other 
suitable places, with appropriate ceremonies in 
commemoration of the death of General 
Casimir Pulaski.” 
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Now, THEREFORE, I, Franxuin D. Roosevent, 
President of the United States of America, do 
direct that the flag be displayed upon all Gov- 
ernment buildings on October 11, 1939, as a 
mark of respect to the memory of General 
Casimir Pulaski, and do hereby invite the peo- 
ple of the United States to observe that day 
as General Pulaski’s Memorial Day and to par- 
ticipate with appropriate ceremonies in schools 
and churches or other suitable places in the 
commemoration of General Pulaski’s death on 
October 11, one hundred and sixty years ago. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the United States 
of America to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 4th 
day of October, in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred and thirty-nine, and of the Inde- 

pendence of the United States of 

[seat] America the one hundred and sixty- 

fourth. 
FraNnkuin D. Rooseverr 


By the President : 
Corpett Hoii 
Secretary of State. 


Exchange of Notes Between President 
Roosevelt and President Raczkiewicz of 
Poland 


[Released to the press October 16] 

Following are the text of a telegram received 
by President Roosevelt from the President of 
Poland, and President Roosevelt’s reply: 


“Parts, October 12, 1939. 

“On the day which has been dedicated by 
America to the memory of a Polish soldier and 
patriot who gave his life fighting for liberty 
under the Star Spangled Banner, my nation 
and my own thoughts and feelings turn to you, 
Mr. President, as the exalted personification of 
a country to which Poland has been, is, and 
always will be bound by ardent devotion to 
common ideals. 


Wuapystaw Raczkiewicz” 
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“WasHIneton, October 14, 1939. 


“Your Excellency’s thoughtfulness in send- 
ing a message on the day on which the people 
of the United States were commemorating the 
death of General Pulaski is deeply appreciated. 
The ceremonies which took place throughout 
the United States on that day bear eloquent 
testimony to the historic devotion of the peoples 
both of Poland and of the United States to the 
cause of liberty. 

FRANKLIN D. Rooseve.r” 


+++ 


GERMAN WARNING TO THE UNITED 
STATES REGARDING THE S. S&S. 
“IROQUOIS” 

[Released to the press by the White House October 5] 
After thorough discussion at the meeting of 

the Cabinet, and because it is felt that there is 

no reason for withholding the following facts 
from the public, this information is given out: 
On October 4 the head of the German Navy, 

Grand Admiral Raeder, officially informed the 

American Government, through the United 

States naval attaché in Berlin, that according to 

information on which he relied, an American 
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ship, the Jroquois, is to be sunk when it nears 
our American east coast. The sinking of the 
Iroquois, Admiral Raeder said, would be ac- 
complished through a repetition of circum- 
stances which marked the loss of the steamship 
Athenia. 

The S. S. Zroquois, formerly in our coastwise 
trade, was chartered by the Maritime Commis- 
sion recently to go to Ireland to bring back 
Americans who had been caught in Europe at 
the outbreak of the war. The /roquois sailed 
from Ireland on October second with a full list 
of American passengers. 

This was the chief tenor of the official note 
sent to us by the head of the German Navy. 

As a purely precautionary measure, a Coast 
Guard vessel and several Navy ships from the 
patrol will meet the /roguois at sea and will 
accompany her to an American port. Further- 
more, the captain of the /roguois has been in- 
formed of this official note from the German 
Admiralty and has been asked to make careful 
search for any possible explosives on board his 
ship. 

The whole of this information has also been 
conveyed to the British and French Admiralties. 


The Far East 


SETTLEMENT WITH JAPAN OF THE KULANGSU INCIDENT 


[Released to the press October 18] 

The American consul at Amoy, China, Mr. 
Karl deG. MacVitty, telegraphed the Depart- 
ment of State on October 17 that late that 
afternoon the chairman of the Municipal Coun- 
cil and the Japanese Consul General signed a 
final agreement settling the Kulangsu incident. 
The settlement has the approval of the con- 
sular body. 


Consul MacVitty further telegraphed on Oc- 
tober 18 that the American and Japanese land- 
ing forces will simultaneously withdraw from 
the International Settlement at 2 p.m. today. 

For background information on the landing 
of the military forces of the interested govern- 
ments at Kulangsu see Press Releases of May 
20, 1939 (Vol. XX, No. 503), pp. 423-424. 
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CONFERENCES ON INTER-AMERICAN CULTURAL RELATIONS 


Invitations to Members of Congress 


[Released to the press October 17] 

Calling attention to the widespread interest 
awakened throughout the country by the series 
of conferences arranged by the Department of 
State on inter-American relations in the fields 
of art, music, education, and books, libraries 
and translations, the Secretary of State today 
sent letters to Vice President Garner and to 
Speaker Bankhead inviting the members of the 
Senate and House to such of the sessions as 
might interest them. The Secretary stated that 
he believed the conferences were making an im- 
portant contribution to the advancement of 
peace and friendship among the American 
nations. 

Identical letters were sent to Vice President 
Garner and Speaker Bankhead. The text of 
the letters follows: 


“The series of conferences on inter-American 
cultural relations arranged by this Department 
has awakened such widespread interest in all 
parts of the country that I take pleasure in 
calling these gatherings to the attention of the 
members of the Senate (House of Represent- 
atives). The purpose of the conference is to 
enlist the cooperation of the leading private 


agencies in the United States toward the devel- 
opment of deeper and sounder understanding 
with the other American republics. I should 
like to invite all members of the Senate 
(House) to attend such of the sessions as may 
interest them. 

“The Conferences are as follows: 

“October 18 and 19. Conference on Inter- 
American Relations in the Field of Music to be 
held in the Whittall Pavilion, Library of Con- 
gress. A program is enclosed. 

“November 9 and 10. Conference on Educa- 
tion and Inter-American Cultural Relations to 
be held at the Mayflower Hotel. The Program 
will soon be announced. 

“November 29 and 30. Conference on Books, 
Libraries and Translations. The Program is 
now in preparation. 

“The Department is gratified at the attention 
which these conferences have merited and be- 
lieves they may make an important contribu- 
tion to the advancement of peace and friendship 
among the American nations. 


Sincerely yours, 
Corpett Hu” 


Conference on Inter-American Relations in the Field of Music 


[Released to the press October 16] 

Over 100 leading musicians and represent- 
atives of musical organizations, foundations, 
and college and university departments of 
music, will attend a Conference on Inter- 
American Relations in the Field of Music to 
be held at the Whittall Pavilion of the Library 
of Congress on October 18 and 19. 
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The Music Conference, second in a series of 
four similar conferences including art, educa- 
tion, and books, libraries and translations, is 
being called by the Secretary of State for the 
purpose of stimulating more effective programs 
of cultural and artistic interchange among the 
people of the 21 American republics in cooper- 
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ation with the Division of Cultural Relations 
of the Department of State. 

The Honorable Archibald MacLeish, Librar- 
ian of Congress, will address the opening ses- 
sion October 18. His address of welcome will 
be followed by a discussion of the resources of 
inter-American exchange in the field of music. 
This will include exploration of the media of 
radio, recordings, motion pictures, and the mu- 
sical press as means whereby a wider knowl- 
edge of the music of the Americas may be made 
available to the general public. 

The final day of the Conference will be given 
over to a discussion of the dissemination of 
musical compositions in the United States and 
the other American republics through music 
libraries, bibliographies, and music lists. The 
role of the music publisher and the opportuni- 
ties for exchange of music students and profes- 
sors as a means of bringing about a better 
understanding among the peoples of the 21 
American republics will also be considered. A 
findings committee will weigh the suggestions 
made during the sessions and submit a report 
looking toward the formulation of concrete 
projects of musical interchange. 

The program of the Conference follows: 


Wepnespay, Ocroser 18 


10:00 a. m—Morning session: Ben M. Cher- 
rington, Chief, Division of Cultural Rela- 
tions, presiding 

Address of welcome: Archibald MacLeish, 
Librarian of Congress 

Discussion: What are the Resources for 
Inter-American Eachange in the Field 
of Music? 

1. The Point of View of the United States: 
Prof. William Berrien, Northwestern 
University 

2. The Point of View of the Other Amer- 
ican Republics: Francisco Curt Lange, 
Editor, Boletin Latino-Americano de 
Miisica 

3. The Importance to Cultural Under- 
standing of Folk and Popular Music: 
Charles Seeger, Music Program, Work 
Projects Administration 

186433—39 
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2:30 p. m—Afternoon session: Dr. Harold 
Spivacke, Chief, Music Division, Library 
of Congress, presiding 

Discussion: How Can Wider Knowledge of 
the Music of the Americas Be Made 
Available? 

1. The WPA Music Program: Dr. Earl 
Vincent Moore, Director 

2. Radio: Philip L. Barbour, National 
Broadcasting Company 
Davidson Taylor, Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System 

3. Records; Evans Clark, Director, Twen- 


tieth Century Fund 
4. The Musical Press: (speaker to be an- 


nounced ) 

5. The Role of Motion Pictures: Charles 
F. Hoban, Jr., Director, Motion Picture 
Project, American Council on Education ~ 


9:00 p. m—Mr. and Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss 
invite the members of the Conference to a 
reception and concert by the Musical Art 
Quartette, at Dumbarton Oaks, 3101 R 
Street, NW. 


THursp4y, Ocroser 19 


10:00 a. m.—Morning session: Laurence Dug- 
gan, Chief, Division of the American Re- 
publics, Department of State, presiding 

Discussion: How Can Dissemination of Mu- 
sical Compositions Be Facilitated in the 
United States and the Other American 
Republics? ; 


1. Music Libraries, Bibliographies, and 
Music Lists: Carleton Sprague Smith, 
Chief, Music Division, New York Pub- 
lic Library 

2. Music Publishers: Paper by Carl Engel, 
President, G. Schirmer, Inc., to be read 
by Mr. Francis Gilbert 


11: 30 a.m. 
Discussion: Opportunities for Fachange of 
Music Students and Professors 
1. The Problem: Mrs. Concha Romero 
James, Chief, Division of Intellectual 
Cooperation, Pan American Union 
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2. What Can Be Done? Howard Hanson, 

Director, Eastman School of Music; 

Eric Clarke, Association of American 
Colleges 

2:30 p.m.—Afternoon session: General discus- 

sion, based on the report of the findings 
committee 


A list of the persons who had accepted invi- 
tations to attend the Conference on Inter- 
American Relations in the Field of Music, as 
of October 14, appears below: 


Charles G. Abbot, Secretary, the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Washington 

Philip L. Barbour, International Division, National 
Broadcasting Company, New York 

Albert L. Barrows, Executive Secretary, National Re- 
search Council, Washington 

Marshall Bartholomew, President, Intercollegiate 
Musical Council, Inc., New Haven 

William Berrien, Department of Romance Languages, 
Northwestern University, Evanston 

Karl W. Bigelow, Director, Commission on Teacher 
Education, American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington 

The Honorable and Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss, Wash- 
ington 

Ralph Boggs, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hilt 

W. D. Boutwell, Chief, Division of Radio, Publications, 
and Exhibits, Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 

Clement Bouvé, Registrar of Copyrights, Library of 
Congress, Washington 

Ray Brown, Music Editor, the Washington Post 

Gene Buck, President, American Society of Composers, 
Authors, and Publishers, New York 

Miss Elizabeth Burchenal, Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Committee on Folk Arts, New York 

C. C. Cappel, Manager, National Symphony Orchestra, 
Washington 

Gilbert Chase, American Musicological Society, New 
York 

Samuel Chotzinoff, National Broadcasting Company, 
New York 

Evans Clark, Executive Director, the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, New York 

Eric Clarke, Association of American Colleges, New 
York 

James DeForest Cline, Director, Division of Music, 
Colorado State College, Greeley 

Mrs. Susannah Armstrong Coleman, Washington 

Mrs. Nina P. Collier, Washington 

James Francis Cooke, Editor, tude, Philadelphia 
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Aaron Copland, President, American Composers Al- 
liance, New York 
Harry Francis Cunningham, American Institute of 
Architects, Washington 
Walter Damrosch, New York 
Donald Daugherty, American Council of Learned So- 
cieties, Washington 
William L. Dawson, Director of Music, Tuskegee In- 
stitute 
Adrian J. Dornbush, WPA Art Program, Washington 
Mrs. Chase Doster, Denver 
Walter G. Douglas, Chairman, Music Publishers’ Pro- 
tective Association, New York 
Henry Purmort Eames, Professor of Musicology and 
Aesthetics, Scripps College and Claremont Graduate 
College, Claremont, Calif. 
William Earhart, Supervisor of School Music, Pitts- 
burgh 
George Engels, NBC Artists’ Service, New York 
Miss Alice Eversman, Music Editor, the Washington 
Star 
Miss Marion Flagg, Horace Mann School, New York 
Edwin Adler Fleisher, Philadelphia 
A .G. De Paula Fonseca, New York 
Donald Goodchild, Secretary, Committee on Musicology, 
American Council of Learned Societies, Washington 
Miss Dorothy Gordon, National Broadcasting Company, 
New York 
#lenn Dillard Gunn, Music Editor, Washington Times- 
Herald 
Chauncey J. Hamlin, President, Buffalo Museum of 
Science 
Howard Hanson, Director, the Eastman School of 
Music, Rochester 
Roy Harris, New York 
Charles F. Hoban, Director, Motion Picture Project, 
American Council on Education, Washington 
Ernest B. Hutcheson, President, Julliard School of 
Music, New York 
C. Albert Jacob, Jr., President, National Piano Manu- 
facturers’ Association of America, Inc., New York 
Mrs. Concha Romero James, Chief, Division of Intel- 
lectual Cooperation, Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington 
Edward Johnson, General Manager, Metropolitan Opera 
Company, New York 
Arthur Judson, President, Columbia Concerts Corpora- 
tion, New York 
Miss Alice Keith, Director, National Academy of Broad- 
casting, Washington 
Miss Frances Kellor, Secretary, Advisory Committee on 
Foreign Participation, New York World’s Fair 
Pierre van Rensselaer Key, New York 
Mrs. Irma Labastille, Upper Montclair, N. J. 
Francisco Curt Lange, Editor, Boletin Latino-Americano 
de Misica, Washington 
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Don Juan Lecuna, Attaché, Venezuelan Embassy, Wash- 
ington 

Miss Katherine F. Lenroot, Chief, Childrens’ Bureau, 
Department of Labor, Washington 

Irving Leonard, Rockefeller Foundation, New York 

Miss Irene Lewisohn, President, Museum of Costume 
Art, New York 

Leonard Liebling, Editor, Musical Courier, New York 

Alain Leroy Locke, Howard University, Washington 

Constantine E. McGuire, Washington 

Francis McFarlane, New York 

The Honorable Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of Con- 
gress, Washington 

Mrs. Archibald MacLeish, Washington 

William Manger, Counselor, the Pan American Union, 
Washington 

Josiah Marvil, WPA Art Project, New York 

Burle Marx, Musical Director, Brazilian Representa- 
tion, New York World’s Fair 

John C. Merriam, National Committee of the United 
States of America on International Intellectual Co- 
operation, Washington 

Helen Hill Miller, Administrative Secretary, National 
Policy Committee, Washington 

Mrs, Helen Harrison Mills, International Chairman, 
National Federation of Music Clubs, Peoria 

Henry Allen Moe, Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 
New York 

Earl Vincent Moore, Federal Music Project, Work 
Projects Administration, Federal Works Agency, 
Washington 

Miss Josephine Niggli, San Antonio 

Mrs. Vincent Hilles Ober, President, National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, Norfolk 

Charles O’Connell, Music Director, RCA Manufactur- 
ing Company, Camden 

Otto Ortman, Director, Peabody Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, Baltimore 

Mrs. Ruth Haller Ottaway, Past President, National 
Federation of Music Clubs, Washington 

John G. Paine, General Manager, American Society of 
Composers, Authors, and Publishers, New York 

John C. Patterson, American University, Washington 

Walter Piston, Harvard School of Music, Cambridge 

Mrs. Robert Swanton Platt, Chicago 

Mrs. Arthur M. Reis, Executive Chairman, League of 
Composers, Incorporated, New York 

Hugh Ross, New York 

The Honorable Leo S. Rowe, Director General, the Pan 
American Union, Washington 

Lazare Saminsky, Rye, N. Y. 

Charles Seeger, Federal Music Project, Work Proj- 
ects Administration, Federal Works Agency, Wash- 
ington 

Carleton Sprague Smith, Chief, Music Division, New 
York Public Library 
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Moses Smith, Columbia Recording Corporation, New 

York 
Maurice J. Speiser, General Counsel, National Associa- 

tion of Performing Artists, New York 
Harold Spivacke, Chief, Music Division, Library of 

Congress, Washington 
Madame Olga Samaroff Stokowski, New York 
Albert Stoessel, New York 
The Honorable John W. Studebaker, Commissioner of 

Education, Washington 
Glen Levin Seiggett, Chairman, Organization Commit- 

tee, Inter-American Federation of Education, Wash- 

ington 
Davidson Taylor, Columbia Broadcasting System, New 

York 
Deems Taylor, Columbia Broadcasting System, New 

York 
Chester S. Tenley, Washington 
Randall Thompson, Director, Curtis Institute of Music, 

Philadelphia 
Miss Elizabeth Tucker, Director of Programs, station 

WCBX, New York 
Burnet C. Tuthill, Secretary, National Association of 

Schools of Music, Memphis 
Alfred Wallenstein, Mutual Broadcasting System, In- 

corporated, New York 
Fred Waring, President, National Association of Per- 

forming Artists, New York 
Edward Neighbor Waters, Assistant Chief, Division of 

Music, Library of Congress, Washington 
Mrs. Gertrude Whittall, Washington 
A. Curtis Wilgus, Pan American Foundation, Wash- 

ington 
George Wythe, Department of Commerce, Washington 
[Released to the press October 18] 

Delegates to the Conference on Inter- 
American Relations in the Field of Music, 
meeting at the Whittall Pavilion in the Library 
of Congress, were officially greeted by the Hon- 
orable Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of Con- 
gress, and heard Dr. Francisco Curt Lange, 
editor of the Boletin Latino-Americano de 
Musica, and Prof. William Berrien of North- 
western University stress the importance of 
the development of more effective programs of 
musical interchange among the 21 American 
republics, to implement the cultural ties 
among the peoples of the Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. MacLeish pointed out that the interest 
of the Library of Congress in the development 
of cultural relations with our neighbors to the 
south was important for many reasons, among 
them that the Music Division of the Library 
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does not limit itself to silent shelves. He fur- 
ther pointed out that the Hispanic Division 
had been established as a center of study of 
Hispanic culture. The Librarian said that no 
matter what may be the situation as regards 
production of Latin-American music, the peo- 
ple in the 20 other American republics were 
highly intelligent and sophisticated as regards 
the appreciation of good music. 

Dr. Cherrington, Chief of the Division of 
Cultural Relations, Department of State, who 
presided, pointed out that the Department’s 
field was principally to facilitate the private 
initiative of musicians, musical groups, and 
organizations and that the Division of Cul- 
tural Relations was established to act as a 
clearinghouse and a center for coordination, 
its function being to place its good offices at the 
disposal of centers of culture. 

Dr. Lange, speaking on the resources of inter- 
American exchange in the field of music, di- 
rected the attention of the delegates to the fun- 
damental differences between the North and 
South American continents as regards publica- 
tion and distribution of music. In Latin Amer- 
ica, he said, the publication of works has been 
carried out first, through private initiative; 
second, through official aid; and third, through 
commercial enterprises. He said the publica- 
tion of serious music organized on a commercial 
basis has attained, as far as printing is con- 
cerned, a high degree of perfection and of re- 
markable activity in both Brazil and Argentina. 
Dr. Lange said that the Latin-American artist 
in this country who wants to do something for 
the music of Latin America is confronted with 
many obstacles; chiefly, that concerts are very 
largely confined to the classic repertoire and 
that as a result, no matter how much he might 
want to do so, very little opportunity is pre- 
sented to him to perform the works of Latin 
America. Dr. Lange further pointed out that 
the American artist in South America confined 
himself to the classic repertoire rather than pre- 
senting the representative works of American 
composers. Dr. Lange brought to the attention 
of the Conference the projected Instituto Inter- 
americano de Musicologia, an information and 
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distribution bureau which would be the deposi- 
tory of a certain number of the printed works 
of the Americas and which would make avail- 
able in printed form from time to time the un- 
published Latin-American music to persons 
and institutions interested in its dissemina- 
tion. He pointed out that the Instituto will 
publish an index of musical works and 
studies on music and musicology which have 
been made during the course of the last few 
years in Latin America. This index will be dis- 
tributed gratis and should reach all of those 
persons in the United States who are sincerely 
interested in the work and artistic achievements 
of the other Americas. 

Pointing out the woeful lack of information 
on the large quantity and high quality of rep- 
resentative Latin-American music, Dr. Berrien 
urged that a central clearinghouse of informa- 
tion be established in this country which could 
be drawn upon by organizations, groups, and 
individuals interested in the dissemination of 
available Latin-American music. Such a clear- 
inghouse would also be very helpful to colleges 
and universities which have no such lists. 


[Released to the press October 18] 

Assistant Secretary of State Berle represent- 
ing the Secretary of State today addressed 
delegates attending the second session of the 
Conference on Inter-American Relations in the 
Field of Music. 

“Tn this hemisphere,” Mr. Berle stated, “we 
have in practice a system of cooperative con- 
sultation combining the best elements of na- 
tionalism and internationalism which has 
given more peace to more people over a longer 
period of time than in any other section of the 
globe. 

“In the development of a cultural axis run- 
ning north and south,” Mr. Berle added, “yours 
is the ticket to write. The Government can 
merely assist and make effective programs of 
interchange among peoples of the Western 
Hemisphere which grow out of private initia- 
tive. You have come to plan, we to aid you 
to the best of our ability.” 

The second session of the Conference was 
given over to a discussion of how a wider 
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knowledge of the music of the Americas might 
be made available. Dr. Harold Spivacke, 
Chief of the Music Division of the Library of 
Congress, presided. 

Dr. Earl Vincent Moore, Director of the 
WPA Music Program, pointed out that 
through its symphony orchestras, concert or- 
chestras, dance bands, and concert bands, 
which last year were heard by some 35 million 
persons in the United States, the WPA could 
be of valuable service in disseminating, 
throughout the United States to all kinds of 
audiences, representative music of the other 
American republics. 

Radio in the field of American cultural rela- 
tions was discussed by Messrs. Philip L. Bar- 
bour of the National Broadcasting Company 
and Davidson Taylor of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. Mr. Barbour, who assigned 
himself to the field of long-wave broadcasting, 
raised the question of what radio had to offer, 
how best to offer what it had, and how to make 
available to musicians the scores and printed 
music of the other Americas. Mr. Barbour 
pointed out that radio through long-wave chain 
programs, utilizing the symphonic and concert 
orchestras at its disposal, could bring to mil- 
lions of Americans the best of the music of our 
neighbors through programs originating from 
this country. He added that the New York 
Philharmonic and the NBC symphony orches- 
tras were now presenting more Latin-American 
music than ever before. 

Mr. Taylor pointed out that symphonic pres- 
entation did not lend itself to short-wave 
broadcasting and that as a result transcriptions 
with Spanish and Portuguese commentaries 
presented the most effective means of bringing 
to South and Central American countries the 
representative music of this country, and that 
similar transcriptions made in the other Amer- 
icas and played from local stations here would 
play a prominent part in radio’s contribution 
in making the musical compositions of the 
Americas available to the people of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

The place of records and the role of motion 
pictures in the development of more effective 
programs of cultural interchange was discussed 
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by Mr. Evans Clark, Director of the Twentieth 
Century Fund. 
[Released to the press October 19] 

Stating that spirituals, hillbilly songs, and 
the patriotic songs of the Civil War period 
were as American as corn on the cob, Dr. 
Carleton Sprague Smith, Chief of the Music 
Division, New York Public Library, today 
urged the membership of the Conference on 
Inter-American Relations in the Field of Mu- 
sic that in planning programs of musical ex- 
change the colonial heritage of the music of 
the Americas be given a prominent position. 

Dr. Smith, discussing music libraries, bib- 
liographies, and music lists as a means of facil- 
itating the dissemination throughout the Amer- 
icas of musical compositions, pointed out that 
libraries could not make a choice in the selec- 
tion of so-called art, folk, or popular music. 
Their job, he stated, was to make available all 
the music of all the Americas. The American 
music libraries are now so organized, Dr. Smith 
pointed out, that they can give comprehensive 
information to musicians and interested per- 
sons in the other American republics concern- 
ing the collections in this country. 

Not only the concert hall, Dr. Smith added, 
but the church musical organizations, school 
music organizations, the radio, and the home 
should be taken into consideration in studying 
the possibilities of more effective cultural ex- 
changes. 

Mr. Carl Engel, president of G. Schirmer, 
Inc., New York City, presented the role played 
by the music publisher. The very act of pub- 
lication, Mr. Engel stated, aims at dissemina- 
tion. He urged the establishment of a pan- 
American association of music publishers to act 
as a clearinghouse and center for cultural ac- 
tivity. Pointing to the difficulties involved in 
the question of copyright law, Dr. Engel as- 
sured the Conference that the music publishers 
of North and South America may be relied 
upon to give the fullest cooperation possible in 
the dissemination of music and the music liter- 
ature of their neighbors’ countries. 

Dr. Leo S. Rowe, Director General of the 
Pan American Union, stated that at recent 
international conferences among the American 
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republics, the strengthening of their cultural 
ties had been emphasized. This effort in re- 
ciprocal cultural give-and-take, he said, is 
reaching a level of activity never before at- 
tained and has the primary interest of respon- 
sible officials in each of the 21 American 
republics. 

Dr. Rowe pointed out that the collection of 
Latin-American music in the Pan American 
Union was at the disposal of interested parties 
and stated that the broadcasts arranged by the 
Union had evoked responses of praise through- 
out the United States and the southern 
republics. 

Discussing the role of motion pictures in the 
development of programs of cultural exchange, 
Charles F. Hoban, Jr., Director of the Motion 
Picture Project, American Council on Educa- 
tion, presented the question of what sort of films 
and what type of music in films should be circu- 
lated and distributed in the neighbor countries 
to the south. He classified producers of films 
as those strictly of an amusement nature pro- 
duced in Hollywood, industrial films, those pro- 
duced by Government agencies, and the more 
recent development of films strictly concerned 
with educational media. The United States, 
Mr. Hoban declared, produced 90 percent of the 
world’s films and therefore offered abundant op- 
portunities for cultural exploitation. 

Dr. John J. Becker, Associate Editor of Vew 
Music publications, told the Conference that 
New Music is now publishing one Latin-Amer- 
ican score a year and that he would exert every 
effort to see to it that New Music Recordings 
would likewise produce one Latin-American 
work each year. 

Among the other prominent speakers at the 
third session of the Conference today were A. P. 
Whiting of the National Association of Public 
School Orchestras, Miss Marian Flagg of the 
Horace Mann School of New York, Mrs. Vin- 
cent Hilles Ober, President of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, and Prof. Henry P. 
Eames of Claremont Graduate College, Clare- 
mont, Calif. 
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[Released to the press October 19] 

Prominent composers, conductors, musical 
students, and representatives of musical organi- 
zations and institutions attending the Confer- 
ence on Inter-American Relations in the Field 
of Music, heard today at the Conference’s final 
session a report of the Findings Committee, 
which recommended : 


1. That an Organizing Committee be estab- 
lished composed of those whose names appeared 
on the program of the Conference. 

2. That the Organizing Committee consider 
the addresses and discussions of the Conference 
sessions. 

8. That the Organizing Committee prepare a 
digest of the stenographic transcript for trans- 
mission to those attending the Conference and 
to other interested parties. 

4. That the Organizing Committee appoint 
special committees to consider specific problems 
raised and to take appropriate action for their 
solution. 

5. That the membership of the Conference be 
considered as a panel to be drawn upon by the 
Organizing Committee for advice and counsel. 

6. That the Organizing Committee explore 
the possibility of the establishment of perma- 
nent organizations. 

7. That the Organizing Committee prepare 
and transmit to those attending the Conference 
a progress report, such report to be released by 
June 30, 1940. 


The Findings Committee further reported: 
“This Conference considers the Instituto Inter- 
americano de Musicologia of Montevideo a 
much-needed center of musical exchange among 
the Americas.” 

Prior to the reading of the report of the Find- 
ings Committee, the Conference heard Dr. 
Howard Hanson, Director of the Eastman 
School of Music, discuss the opportunities for 
the exchange of music students and professors 
among the Americas. It was his belief, Dr. 
Hanson stated, that from a technical and peda- 
gogical point of view this country had adequate 
facilities equal to those of any other country in 
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the world. The problem of scholarships, he 
pointed out, presented the least difficult of the 
questions to be solved. Among other factors 
impeding more expanded programs of student 
and professor exchanges, Dr. Hanson cited 
steamship fares and the disadvantages of cur- 
rency exchange. 


Mrs. Concha Romero James, Chief of the 
Division of Intellectual Cooperation of the 
Pan American Union, stated that music is a 
field which unfortunately has been given sec- 
ondary consideration because it has been con- 
sidered less important. Of the several thou- 
sand students in whom the Pan American 
Union has been interested, only a handful, 
Mrs. James said, were concerned with the study 
of music. 

Dr. Richard Pattee, of the Division of Cul- 
tural Relations of the Department of State, 
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explained to the Conference the Convention for 
the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural Re- 
lations, signed at Buenos Aires in December 
1936. By act of Congress, Dr. Pattee ex- 
plained, this Government is now going forward 
with plans for the sending of two graduate 
students or teachers and one professor to each 
of the 11 other American republics which have 
to date ratified the instrument (Brazil, Chile, 
Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, 
and Venezuela). Each of the ratifying coun- 
tries would likewise send to this country two 
students or teachers and one professor. 

The musical press as a means of making 
available a wider knowledge of the music of 
the Americas was discussed by Dr. Glenn Dil- 
lard Gunn, music editor of the Washington 
Times Herald, and Miss Alice Eversman, music 
editor of the Washington Star. 


ARMISTICE DAY PROCLAMATION 


{Released to the press by the White House] 
Armistice Day—1939 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 


A Proclamation 


Wuenreas twenty-one years ago, on Novem- 
ber 11, 1918, the nations then engaged in the 
World War agreed to an armistice terminating 
hostilities; and 

Wuereas Senate Concurrent Resolution 18, 
Sixty-ninth Congress, passed June 4, 1926 (44 
Stat. 1982), reads in part: 


“That the President of the United States is 
requested to issue a proclamation calling upon 
the officials to display the flag of the United 


States on all Government buildings on Novem- 
ber 11 and inviting the people of the United 
States to observe the day in schools and 
churches, or other suitable places, with appro- 
priate ceremonies expressive of our gratitude 
for peace and our desire for the continuance of 
friendly relations with all other peoples” 


and the act approved May 13, 1938 (52 Stat. 
351), provides that “the 11th day of November 
in each year, a day to be dedicated to the cause 
of world peace and to be hereafter celebrated 
and known as Armistice Day, is hereby made a 
legal public holiday”; and 

Wueneas, in the tragic situation in which the 
world finds itself today, with the destructive 
forces of war once again unleashed, it is ap- 
propriate for the people of the United States 
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to reflect upon that hour of November 11, 1918, 
when the voices of war were silenced, and to 
look forward even now to a time when a just 
and enduring peace shall be established among 
all the peoples of the earth; 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Franxurn D. Rooseverr, 
President of the United States of America, do 
hereby direct that on November 11, 1939, the 
flag of the United States be displayed on all 
Government buildings, and I invite the people 
of the United States to observe the day in 
schools and churches, or other suitable places, 
with appropriate ceremonies. 





| Commercial Policy | 
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IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the United States 
of America to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 16th 

day of October, in the year of our 

[seaL] Lord nineteen hundred and thirty- 

nine, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and 
sixty-fourth. 
Frankurn D. Roostverr 

By the President: 

CorpeLL Huy 
Secretary of State. 





ADDRESS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY GRADY * 


[Released to the press October 21] 

The celebration of League of Nations day at 
the World’s Fair is especially appropriate. 
The League of Nations was set up after the 
World War to bring about effective cooperation 
among the nations of the world in political, 
economic, and various technical fields. It has 
provided facilities for the study of world prob- 
lems, for the coordination of the various activi- 
ties of nations, and for the peaceful adjustment 
of difficulties that arise in international rela- 
tions so that reason and good-will might pre- 
vail in the mutual interests of all concerned. 
It was founded on the premise that the world 
is a community of interdependent nations and 
that the welfare of one nation rests on the wel- 
fare of all. 

The World’s Fair, on its part, brings con- 
cretely to mind the mutual dependence of na- 





? Delivered on the occasion of League of Nations Day 
at the New York World’s Fair, New York City, October 
21, 1939. 


tions on one another for their material and cul- 
tural advancement. The fair has brought to- 
gether the products and the art of the various 
countries. It affords us an opportunity to ap- 
preciate the great extent to which the highest 
achievements of industrial enterprise and ar- 
tistic expression are dependent on world-wide 
communication, transportation, and trade, and 
on international cooperation in industry, sci- 
ence, and learning. In showing us what the 
world can produce as a result of international 
effort, it presents a powerful argument for 
peace and cooperation. The World’s Fair is, 
therefore, a symbol of peace and prosperity. 
Peace and prosperity are the twin objectives 
of the League of Nations. 

In pursuing these objectives, the League has 
found itself confronted with a wide range of 
problems, for there are few major national 
problems which are not fundamentally inter- 
national problems. Problems of production, 
distribution, prices, currency, and unemploy- 
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ment may appear on the surface to be primarily 
national in scope, but in reality they are closely 
related to world conditions. 

One of the major problems which has bur- 
dened the work of the League has been the 
growth of barriers against the normal interna- 
tional movement of commodities and capital 
which is necessary to the proper functioning of 
the international economic mechanism. The in- 
ternational system which was in operation be- 
fore 1914 was based on a mechanism in which 
gold flow, exchange rates, central bank discount 
rates, and foreign investment and trade func- 
tioned in such a way as to check divergencies in 
international prices and to effect a certain degree 
of stability in world markets. The mechanism 
facilitated the development of a balanced and 
integrated world economy. An attempt was 
made after the World War to restore the inter- 
national economic system, but the results were 
short-lived owing in a large measure to the fail- 
ure of nations to see their problems in an inter- 
national perspective. 

The economic interdependence of nations is a 
fact which our Government today fully appre- 
ciates, as is evidenced by its commercial policy 
which seeks to improve and facilitate interna- 
tional economic relations. It believes that a 
recognition of such interdependence is necessary 
to a realistic approach to the problems of inter- 
national economic well-being without which 
there can be no sound and lasting world peace. 
It has naturally, therefore, been deeply inter- 
ested in the efforts of the League in the field of 
international economic cooperation as well as in 
other fields of a technical nature and has actively 
participated in these fields of the League’s 
activities. 

Although the United States has remained out- 
side of the political organization of the League, 
it has constantly endeavored to collaborate with 
all organizations and with all nations whenever 
such collaboration has offered it an opportunity 
to make an effective contribution to the cause 
of peace. As an example of this I need only 
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mention our participation in the World Dis- 
armament Conference. 

Peace is not, however, solely a political matter. 
If it is to be enduring it must be based upon 
the prosperity and well-being of the peoples of 
the world. For this reason we have welcomed 
the opportunity to participate in the League’s 
efforts to organize cooperation in the fields of 
economics, finance, and health, and in dealing 
with a multitude of other social and technical 
problems, and we have received many benefits 
from our participation in the League’s work in 
these fields. 

The recent outbreak of war serves to indicate 
that efforts which have been made to reestablish 
unity and harmony in the world have not been 
adequate. They must be strengthened in the 
years ahead. To be effective, such efforts re- 
quire coordination and direction. In view of 
the high degree of complexity and far-reaching 
interdependence in modern economy, it cannot 
be expected that world unity will come about 
without careful planning and international 
organization. 

The present age is an age of organization. 
We have learned from experience that the com- 
plexities of modern civilization require a ra- 
tional approach to the problems of living. 
There is organization and planning in all 
phases of national life. National progress in 
the field of government, business, industry, 
agriculture, labor, and social welfare has been 
dependent on the formulation of programs and 
the organization of activities for the achieve- 
ment of the ends desired. Progress in the field 
of international affairs requires no less plan- 
ning and organization. History has repeatedly 
demonstrated that the attainment of these ends 
cannot be left to the natural operation of social 
forces. If we want order in the world, we must 
plan and organize. The League of Nations 
marks one important advancement in this di- 
rection and inspires the hope that an informed, 
intelligent, and rational approach in the solu- 
tion of international problems will ultimately 
prevail. 
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TRADE-AGREEMENT NEGOTIATIONS WITH URUGUAY 


[Released to the press October 20] 

The Secretary of State issued today formal 
notice of intention to negotiate a trade agree- 
ment with the Government of Uruguay. 

Imports into Uruguay from certain coun- 
tries, with which Uruguay normally has an 
export balance of trade, have in recent years 
received more favorable exchange treatment 
than have imports from the United States. 
The Government of Uruguay has agreed that 
the proposed trade agreement will be based 
upon the principles of multilateral trade which 
underlie the trade-agreements program of the 
United States. The proposed trade agreement 
will assure that imports into Uruguay from 
the United States will be accorded any ad- 
vantage given competing imports from any 
other source and that any governmental regu- 
lation of imports into Uruguay will be applied 
in a nondiscriminatory manner. 

The Committee for Reciprocity Information 
issued simultaneously today a notice setting the 
dates for the submission to it of information 
and views in writing and of applications to 
appear at public hearings to be held by the 
Committee, and fixing the time and place for 
the opening of the hearings. Suggestions with 
regard to the form and content of presentations 
addressed to the Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation are included in a statement released 
by that Committee on December 13, 1937. 

It is the general policy of the United States 
in negotiating trade agreements with foreign 
countries to consider concessions only on prod- 
ucts of which the other country is the chief or 
an important source of our imports. The an- 
nexed list includes most of the products of 
which Uruguay is the chief or an important 
source of supply. With the sole exception of 
unmanufactured agates, all of the products in- 
cluded in the annexed list are also included in 
the corresponding list published in connection 
with the notice of intention to negotiate a trade 
agreement with Argentina issued on August 
23, 1939.2 All information and views concern- 
ing products in the annexed list which were 


presented to the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information pursuant to the notice of inten- 
tion to negotiate a trade agreement with Argen- 
tina, will be considered by the trade-agreements 
organization in connection with the proposed 
negotiations with Uruguay. Consequently, in- 
terested persons need not resubmit the infor- 
mation and views presented pursuant to that 
notice, unless they desire to do so, and may 
limit their presentations to such additional in- 
formation and views as relate particularly to 
the proposed negotiations with Uruguay. 
Representations which interested persons may 
wish to make to the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information need not be confined to the articles 
appearing on the annexed list, but may cover 
any articles of actual or potential interest in 
the import or export trade of the United States 
with Uruguay. However, only the articles 
contained in the list issued today or in any 
supplementary list issued later will come under 
consideration for the possible granting of con- 
cessions by the Government of the United 
States. 

The inclusion of any product in this list does 
not mean that a concession with respect to it 
will necessarily be granted. The concessions 
to be granted are not decided upon until after 
interested parties in the United States have 
been given full opportunity to present informa- 
tion and views in writing and orally. In the 
case of some products included in this list it 
may be that no concession will be made; it may 
be that the existing import duty will merely 
be bound, without reduction; it may be that 
only a part of a given tariff classification, as 
set forth in the list, will be affected by the 
agreement; or it may be that a concession, if 
made, will be limited as to the quantity of the 
product to which, or the season during which, 
the concession is applicable. 

United States trade with Uruguay declined 
drastically between 1929 and 1932. Since then 


*See Bulletin of August 26, 1989 (Vol. I, No. 9), 
pp. 168-170. 
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it has increased, but remains well below the 
1929 level. 








U. 8. imports | U. 8. exports 
from to 
Year Uruguay * Uruguay * 
(thousands (thousands 
of dollars) of dollars) 
Ps diwctawadndawabenauith 18, 677 28, 245 
intwihonemshenwaieaia 2, 104 3, 217 
BE 2h akc seu bdraaione 3, 773 3, 614 
BE eb cimicicnwewtwaie wahaemen 4, 688 6, 140 
ibs cnhwnnamdonmemmiemen 6, 881 6, 223 
Miho. wins aievitn ana maaacdtcee 11, 504 8, 531 
I a os einics ecieie ai matien camden 12, 865 13, 203 
FE ick Gok niin oo thnceambalaen a 5, 357 5, 060 














¢ Genera! imports 1929-33; imports for consumption 1934-38. 
* Includes re-exports. 

A compilation showing the principal products 
involved in the trade between the United States 
and Uruguay in the years 1929, 1937, and 1938 
has been prepared by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce, and may be obtained, upon request, from 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
in Washington or from any district or coopera- 
tive office. 


LDeEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Trape AGREEMENT NEGOTIATIONS WITH 
Urvucuay 


Public Notice 


Pursuant to section 4 of an act of Congress 
approved June 12, 1934, entitled “An Act to 
Amend the Tariff Act of 1930,” as extended by 
Public Resolution No. 10, approved March 1, 
1937, and to Executive Order No. 6750, of June 
27, 1934, I hereby give notice of intention to 
negotiate a trade agreement with the Govern- 
ment of Uruguay. 

All presentations of information and views 
in writing and applications for supplemental 
oral presentation of views with respect to the 
negotiation of such agreement should be sub- 
mitted to the Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation in accordance with the announcement 
of this date issued by that Committee concern- 
ing the manner and dates for the submission of 
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briefs and applications, and the time set for 
public hearings. 
Corpett Hun 
Secretary of State 
Ocroser 20, 1939. 


COMMITTEE FOR RECIPROCITY INFORMATION 


TrapeE AGREEMENT NEGOTIATIONS WITH 
UrvuGuay 


Public Notice 


Closing date for submission of briefs, Novem- 
ber 18, 1939 

Closing date for application to be heard, No- 
vember 18, 1939 

Public hearings open, December 5, 1939 


The Committee for Reciprocity Information 
hereby gives notice that all information and 
views in writing, and all applications for sup- 
plemental oral presentation of views, in regard 
to the negotiation of a trade agreement with 
the Government of Uruguay, notice of inten- 
tion to negotiate which has been issued by the 
Secretary of State on this date, shall be sub- 
mitted to the Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation not later than 12 o’clock noon, No- 
vember 18, 1939. Such communications should 
be addressed to “Chairman, Committee for 
Reciprocity Information, Old Land Office 
Building, Eighth and E Streets, NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.” 

A public hearing will be held beginning at 
10 a. m. on December 5, 1939, before the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information in the hear- 
ing room of the Tariff Commission in the Old 
Land Office Building, where supplemental oral 
statements will be heard. 

Six copies of written statements, either type- 
written or printed, shall be submitted, of which 
one copy shall be sworn to. Appearance at 
hearings before the Committee may be made 
only by those persons who have filed written 
statements and who have within the time pre- 
scribed made written application for a hearing, 
and statements made at such hearings shall be 
under oath. 
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By direction of the Committee for Reciproc- 
ity Information this 20th day of October 1939. 


Joun P. Greae 
Secretary 


OcrosER 20, 1939. 


List or Propucts on WuHIcH THE UNITED STATES 
Wut Consmwer GRANTING CONCESSIONS TO 
Urveuay 


Nore: The rates of duty or tax indicated are 
those now applicable to products of Uruguay. 

For the purpose of facilitating identification 
of the articles listed, reference is made in the 
list to the paragraph numbers of the tariff 
schedules in the Tariff Act of 1930, or, as the 
case may be, to the appropriate sections of the 
Internal Revenue Code. The descriptive phrase- 
ology is, however, in many cases limited to a 
narrower field than. that covered by the num- 
bered tariff paragraph or section in the Internal 
Revenue Code. In such cases only the articles 
covered by the descriptive phraseology of the 
list will come under consideration for the grant- 
ing of concessions. 

In the event that articles which are at present 
regarded as classifiable under the descriptions 
included in the list are excluded therefrom by 
judicial decision or otherwise prior to the con- 
clusion of the agreement, the list will neverthe- 
less be considered as including such articles. 














United States 
=. of Description of article Present rate of duty 
Paragraph 
ab bvcccccsstl Oils, vegetable: 
Linseed or flaxseed, and | 4%4¢ per lb. 
combinations and mikx- 
— in chief value of such 
0 
_ Sea de eiccchacheccacextons M6 per Ib. (plus 3¢ per 
lb. under sec. 2491 (a) 
of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code; see below.) 

_ Sea TRIE. 5 noc cecivccccaiese M, Ib. (plus 3¢ per 

. under sec. 2491 (c) 
~ the Internal Rev- 
ag Code; see be- 

Wc ncdtnetand ae - of meat, including | 15¢ per lb. 

uid. 

Wa nissan Beef and veal, pickled or cured, | 6¢ per lb. but not less 
not packed in airtight con- 20% ad val. 
tainers, not specially pro- 
vided for. 


« This rate was bound against increase | ee to the trade agree- 
ment with the United Kingdom, effective 
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United States 
Tariff Act of 


1930 
Paragraph 


Description of article 


Present rate of duty 





1102 (a)-...-...- 


Beef and veal, prepared or pre- 
— packed in airtight 
containers, not specially 
provided for. 

a eee 

Wools: Donskoi, Smyrna, Cor- 
dova, Valparaiso, Ecuado- 
rean, Syrian, Aleppo, 
Georgian, Turkestan, Ara- 
bian, Baghdad, Persian, 
Sistan, East Indian, Thi- 
betan, Chinese, Manchu- 
rian, Mongolian, Egyp- 
tian, Sudan, Cyprus, 
eg Pyrenean, 

rto, Iceland, Scotch 
4 ckface, Black 8 nish, 
Kerry, Haslock, and Welsh 
Mountain; similar wools 
without merino or Eng- 
lish blood; all other wools 
of whatever blood or origin 
not finer than 40s; all the 
foregoing— 
In the grease or washed - - - - -- 


——! “4 matchings, if not 


Ww on, = 8 ny provided 
for, not finer than 44s: 
In the grease or washed... -. 


Sorted, or matchings, if not 


scoured. 

Hides and skins of cattle of the 
bovine species (except 
hides and skins of the In- 
dia water buffalo imported 
to be used in the manufac- 
ture of rawhide articles), 
raw or uncured, or dried, 
salted, or pickled. 

Agates, unmanufactured -. --- 

Blood, dried, not specially 
provided for. 

Bones: Crude, steamed, or 
ground; bone dust, bone 
meal, and bo.te ash; and 
animal carbon suitable 
only for fertilizing pur- 


8. 
Tankage of a grade used chiefly 
for fertilizers, or chiefly as 
an ingredient in the man- 
ufacture of fertilizers. 
Sausage casings, weasands, in- 
testines, bladders, tendons, 
one = integumeats, all the 
——s not of sheep, 
or goats, and not 
pn provided for. 
Tankage, unfit for human con- 
sumption. 


6¢ per Ib. but not less 
than 20% ad val. 


65¢ per bu. of 56 Ibs. 


24¢ per Ib. of clean con- 
tent. 
27¢ per lb. of clean con- 
nt. 
22¢ per Ib. of clean con- 
tent. 
25¢ per Ib. of clean con- 
tent. 


29¢ per Ib. of clean con- 
tent. 

32¢ per Ib. of clean con- 
tent. 

27¢ ad Ib. of clean con- 

30¢ ¥ ber Ib. of clean con- 

10% ~" val, 


Free. 
Free. 


Free. 





Internal Rev- 
enue Code 
Section 


Description of article 


Present rate of import 
tax 





en 
2491 (c)........ 





Nd artic akieishaepinantniotadl 
PO a idécncncecnncostous 


3¢ per lb. (in addition 
to tariff duty). 

3¢ per Ib. (in addition 
to tariff duty). 








» Duty-free status of + ey materials used chiefly for fertilizers 
the manufacture of fertilizers bound pur- 
suant to the trade onan t with the United Kingdom, effective Jan. 1, 


or orgy! as an 
1939. 
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bn con- 


i con- 


nh con- 


2 con- 


n con- 
2 con- 
1 Con- 


1 con- 
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APPOINTMENT OF E. WILDER SPAULDING AS CHIEF OF THE DIVISION 
OF RESEARCH AND PUBLICATION 


[Released to the press October 21] 

The Secretary of State today announced the 
appointment of Mr. E. Wilder Spaulding as 
Chief of the Division of Research and Publi- 
cation, effective October 20, 1939. Mr. Spauld- 
ing has been Assistant Chief of the Division 
since November 1, 1933. 

The following is Mr. Spaulding’s biography: 

Born in Boston, Mass., June 18, 1899; Dart- 
mouth, A. B. 1922; Harvard, A. M. 1923, Ph. D. 
1930; instructor and assistant professor of his- 








tory, Kalamazoo College, 1923-24, 1926-27; 
assistant professor of history, Trinity College 
(Hartford), 1927-30; appointed research as- 
sistant in the Department of State September 
15, 1930; assistant to the historical adviser 
October 1, 1931; assistant chief, Division of 
Research and Publication, November 1, 1933; 
author of His Excellency, George Clinton, 
Critic of the Constitution and New York in the 
Critical Period, 1783-1789. 




















& Foreign Service of the United States | 











PERSONNEL CHANGES 


{Released to the press October 21] 
Changes in the Foreign Service since October 
14, 1939: 


Lester D. Mallory, of California, Foreign 
Service officer, designated as agricultural at- 
taché at Paris, France, has been designated 
agricultural attaché at Mexico City, Mexico. 

Hallett Johnson, of South Orange, N. J., con- 
sul general at Stockholm, Sweden, has been 
designated counselor of legation at Stockholm, 
Sweden, and will serve in dual capacity. 

Gardner Richardson, of Connecticut, Foreign 
Service officer, designated commercial attaché at 
Bucharest, Rumania, has been designated com- 
mercial attaché at Istanbul, Turkey. 

Heyward G. Hill, of Hammond, La., consul 
at Geneva, Switzerland, has been assigned as 
consul at Basel, Switzerland. 


The assignment as consul at Hamburg, Ger- 
many, of Albert E. Clattenburg, Jr., of Bala- 
Cynwyd, Pa., has been canceled. Mr. Clatten- 
burg has been assigned for duty in the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Warren M. Chase, of Gary, Ind., consul at 
Hamburg, Germany, has been designated second 
secretary of legation at Bern, Switzerland. 

Brewster H. Morris, of Villanova, Pa., vice 
consul at Vienna, Germany, has been assigned as 
vice consul at Dresden, Germany. 

Ogden H. Hammond, Jr., of Bernardsville, 
N. J., vice consul at Vienna, Germany, has been 
assigned as vice consul at Leipzig, Germany. 

Taylor W. Gannett, of Omaha, Nebr., vice 
consul at Paris, France, has been assigned as 
vice consul at Bordeaux, France. 
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Marcel E. Malige, of Lapwai, Idaho, consul 
at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, has been designated 
second secretary of embassy at Rio de Janeiro, 
and will serve in dual capacity. 

Ware Adams, of Savannah, Ga., second secre- 
tary of embassy at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, has 
been assigned as consul at Rio de Janeiro, and 
will serve in dual capacity. 

Randolph Harrison, Jr., of Lynchburg, Va., 
third secretary of embassy at Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, has been assigned as consul at Rio de 
Janeiro, and will serve in dual capacity. 

Richard D. Gatewood, of New York, N. Y., 


vice consul at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, has been 
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designated third secretary of embassy at Rio de 
Janeiro, and will serve in dual capacity. 

Philip P. Williams, of Berkeley, Calif, vice 
consul at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, has been desig- 
nated third secretary of embassy at Rio de 
Janeiro, and will serve in dual capacity. ‘ 

Elim O’Shaughnessy, of New York, N. Y., 
vice consul at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, has been 
designated third secretary of embassy at Rio de 
Janeiro, and will serve in dual capacity. 

Paul H. Demille, of El Paso, Tex., vice consul 
at Monterrey, Mexico, has been appointed vice 
eonsul at Victoria, British Columbia, Canada. 


Compiled by the Treaty Division 


JUDICIAL SETTLEMENT 
Permanent Court of International Justice 


Greece 

According to a circular letter from the League 
of Nations dated September 20, 1939, the perma- 
nent delegate of Greece to the League of Nations 
signed, on September 8, 1939, a declaration re- 
newing the acceptance by the Greek Govern- 
ment of the optional clause provided in the 
Protocol of Signature of the Statute of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice, signed 
December 16, 1920. 

The declaration as translated by the League 
of Nations is printed below: 


“On behalf of the Royal Hellenic Govern- 
ment and subject to ratification, I recognise as 
compulsory ipso facto and without special 
agreement, in relation to any other Member of 
the League of Nations or State accepting the 
same obligation, that is to say, on condition of 
reciprocity, and for a further period of five 
years as from September 12th, 1939, the juris- 


diction of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, for the classes of disputes mentioned in 
Article 36, paragraph 2 of the Statute of the 
Court, with the exception of: 

“(a) Disputes relating to the territorial 
status of Greece, including disputes relating to 
its rights of sovereignty over its ports and lines 
of communication ; 

“(b) Disputes relating directly or indirectly 
to the application of treaties or conventions ac- 
cepted by Greece and providing for another pro- 
cedure. 

“This acceptance is effective as from the date 
of signature of the present declaration.” 


New Zealand—Union of South Africa 


There are printed below the texts of communi- 
cations addressed to the Secretary General of 
the League of Nations and received by him on 
September 16 and 18, 1939, respectively, relat- 
ing to the acceptance of New Zealand and the 
Union of South Africa of the Optional Clause 
(article 36) of the Statute of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice: 
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“New ZEALAND GovERNMENT OFFICES 
415, Strand, London, W. C. 2., 
7th September, 1939. 
“Sir: 

“T have been requested by my Government to 
address you on the subject of New Zealand’s ac- 
ceptance of the Optional Clause provided in 
the Protocol of Signature concerning the Stat- 
ute of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, an acceptance made by declaration in 
September 1929 and ratified by His late Majesty 
King George V in an instrument deposited with 
the Secretariat of the League of Nations on 
29th March, 1930. The acceptance was for a 
period of ten years from the date of ratification. 

“Although entitled to make a reservation as 
to disputes arising out of events occurring dur- 
ing a war in which she might be engaged, New 
Zealand did not in fact do so when accepting 
the Optional Clause, since it was hoped and 
believed that a new international system based 
on the Covenant of the League of Nations and 
the Pact of Paris was in process of building, 
and with it a change in the question of belliger- 
ent and neutral rights, that is to say, that con- 
ditions which in ordinary circumstances might 
lead to a justiciable dispute between New Zea- 
land as a belligerent and another member of the 
League as a neutral would not exist since other 
members of the League would fulfil their obliga- 
tions under Article 16 of the Covenant, or, if 
not doing so, would have no ground on which 
to protest against measures taken to prevent 
action inconsistent with the obligations assumed 
under the Covenant. 

“Not only has the hope for a new international 
system not been realised, but it became clear 
during the course of the Assembly of the League 
of Nations in 1938, that a great many members 
of the League were not prepared to regard 
sanctions against an aggressor under the terms 
of the Covenant as obligatory. 

“During the recent crisis, which has resulted 
in war, not only was no attempt made to deal 
with it by invoking articles of the Covenant, 
but on the other hand, States Members of the 
League announced in advance of the outbreak 
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of hostilities their resolve to maintain strict 
neutrality. 

“My Government, after reviewing all the cir- 
cumstances, has regretfully come to the conclu- 
sion that, so far as the recent crisis is concerned, 
the Covenant has failed to function, and that, 
consequently, the conditions which, when the 
Optional Clause was accepted by New Zealand, 
were thought would rule, do not in fact exist. 

“His Majesty’s Government in New Zealand 
has therefore instructed me to notify you that, 
firmly as it believes in the principles of the 
Covenant, and desirous as it is of seeing a 
world order established on those principles, it 
will not regard its acceptance of the Optional 
Clause as covering disputes which may arise 
out of events occurring during the present 
hostilities. 

“T shall be glad if you will cause this notifi- 
cation to be communicated to Governments of 
all States which have accepted the Optional 
Clause and also to the Registrar of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice. 

“T am [ete. | 

W. J. Jorpan 
High Commissioner” 


“OFFICE OF THE ACCREDITED REPRE- 
SENTATIVE OF THE UNION oF SouTH 
AFrica To THE LEAGUE or NATIONS, 
66, route de Ferney, Geneva, 
September 18, 1939. 


“Sir: 

“T am directed by General Smuts to inform 
you that His Majesty’s Government in the 
Union of South Africa have considered their 
position in relation to the Optional Clause of 
the Statute of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice which they accepted for ten 
years from the date of ratification, April 7th, 
1930. 

“Tt has, unfortunately, become clear to His 
Majesty’s Government in the Union of South 
Africa that the conditions which prevailed at 
the time of their acceptance of the Clause no 
longer exist. It was not considered necessary 
then to make any reservation as to disputes 
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arising out of events occurring during a war in 
which they might be involved, as collective 
action envisaged by Article 16 of the Covenant 
was such as to exclude the possibility of jus- 
ticiable disputes between the Union as a bellig- 
erent and another Member of the League of 
Nations as a neutral. In the present crisis, 
however, a number of States Members of the 
League have proclaimed their neutrality, and 
no attempt at collective action under the Cove- 
nant has been made. 

“T am therefore directed to notify you that 
His Majesty’s Government in the Union of 
South Africa will not, in view of the general 
collapse of the means for ensuring collective ac- 
tion, regard their acceptance of the Optional 
Clause as covering disputes arising out of events 
occurring during the present hostilities. 

“His Majesty’s Government in the Union of 
South Africa would very much appreciate if 
you would kindly communicate this notification 
to the Governments of all States which have ac- 
cepted the Optional Clause, and to the Registrar 
of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. 

“T have [etc.] 

H. T,. ANprews 
Accredited Representative” 


ARMAMENT REDUCTION 


London Naval Treaty of 1936 (Treaty 
Series No. 919) 


Italy 

The American Ambassador to Italy informed 
the Secretary of State by a telegram dated Oc- 
tober 14, 1939, that he had on that day re- 
ceived a note from the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs which was dated October 10, 1939, stat- 
ing that the Italian Government “has on its 
part decided to avail itself of the option con- 
templated by article 24, paragraph 2, of the 
naval treaty and declares the operation thereof 
to be suspended insofar as it is concerned.” 

Previously notices of suspension of the 
treaty were given by Great Britain on Septem- 
ber 3, 1939; by India on September 6, 1939; by 
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tember 11, 1939; by France on September 10, 
1939; and by the United States on October 2, 
1939. The obligations of the treaty have now 
been suspended by all the parties thereto under 
the provisions of article 24 which is quoted 


below: 


“(1) If any High Contracting Party should 
become engaged in war, such High Contract- 
ing Party may, if He considers the naval re- 
quirements of His defence are materially af- 
fected, suspend, in so far as He is concerned, 
any or all of the obligations of the present 
Treaty, provided that He shall promptly notify 
the other High Contracting Parties that the 
circumstances require such suspension, and 
shall specify the obligations it is considered 
necessary to suspend. 

“(2) The other High Contracting Parties 
shall in such case promptly consult together, 
and shall examine the situation thus presented 
with a view to agreeing as to the obligations 
of the present Treaty, if any, which each of the 
said High Contracting Parties may suspend. 
Should such consultation not produce agree- 
ment, any of the said High Contracting Parties 
may suspend, in so far as He is concerned, any 
or all of the obligations of the present Treaty, 
provided that He shall promptly give notice to 
the other High Contracting Parties of the ob- 
ligations which it is considered necessary to 
suspend. 

“(3) On the cessation of hostilities, the High 
Contracting Parties shall consult together with 
a view to fixing a date upon which the obliga- 
tions of the Treaty which have been suspended 
shall again become operative, and to agreeing 
upon any amendments in the present Treaty 
which may be considered necessary.” 


HEALTH 


Convention Modifying the International 
Sanitary Convention of June 21, 1926 


Brazil 
The American Ambassador to Brazil re- 
ported by a despatch dated October 3, 1939, 


Australia, New Zealand, and Canada on Sep- that the Diario Oficial for September 29, 1989, 
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published a decree (No. 4708) dated September 
27, 1939, approving the convention signed at 
Paris on October 31, 1938, modifying the In- 
ternational Sanitary Convention of June 21, 
1926 (Treaty Series No. 762). 


COMMERCE 
Trade Agreement With Uruguay 


= 


The notice of intention to negotiate a trade 
agreement with the Government of Uruguay 
appears in this Bulletin under the heading 
“Commercial Policy.” 


LABOR 


Conventions of the International Labor 
Conference 
Australia 

According to a circular letter from the 
League of Nations dated September 20, 1939, 
the instrument of ratification by Australia of 
the Convention Concerning Statistics of Wages 
and Hours of Work in the Principal Mining 
and Manufacturing Industries, including 
Building and Construction, and in Agriculture, 
adopted on June 20, 1938, by the International 
Labor Conference at its twenty-fourth session, 
was registered with the Secretariat on Septem- 
ber 5, 1989. 

According to the records of the Department, 
the convention has been ratified by Australia, 
Denmark, Sweden, and the Union of South 
Africa. 


Mewico 

According to a circular letter from the League 
of Nations dated September 19, 1939, the in- 
strument of ratification by Mexico of the Con- 
vention for Establishing Facilities for Find- 
ing Employment for Seamen, adopted on July 
10, 1920, by the International Labor Conference 
at its second session, was registered with the 
Secretariat on September 1, 1939. 

According to the information of the Depart- 
ment the convention has been ratified by the 
following countries: Argentina, Australia, Bel- 
gium, Bulgaria, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Den- 
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mark (not including Greenland), Estonia, 
Finland, France, Germany, Greece, Italy, Ja- 
pan, Latvia, Luxemburg, Mexico, New Zealand, 
Nicaragua, Norway, Poland, Rumania, Spain, 
Sweden, Uruguay, and Yugoslavia. 

According to a circular letter from the 
League of Nations dated September 19, 1939, 
the instrument of ratification by Mexico of the 
Convention Limiting the Hours of Work in 
Coal Mines (revised 1935), adopted on June 21, 
1935, by the International Labor Conference at 
its nineteenth session, was registered with the 
Secretariat on September 1, 1939. 

According to the records of the Department 
this convention has received one other ratifica- 
tion, that of Cuba, on April 14, 1936. 

According to a circular letter from the League 
of Nations dated September 25, 1939, the in- 
strument of ratification by Mexico of the Con- 
vention Concerning the Liability of the Ship- 
owner in Case of Sickness, Injury, or Death of 
Seamen, adopted on October 24, 1936, by the 
International Labor Conference at its twenty- 
first session, was registered with the Secretariat 
on September 15, 1939. 

According to the records of the Department 
the convention has been ratified by Belgium, 
Mexico, and the United States of America. This 
convention will enter into force as between the 
United States and Belgium on October 29, 1939. 
It will enter into force in respect of Mexico 12 
months from the date of the deposit of the 
instrument of ratification. 

According to a circular letter from the League 
of Nations dated September 19, 1939, the instru- 
ment of ratification by Mexico of the Conven- 
tion Concerning the Minimum Requirement of 
Professional Capacity for Masters and Officers 
on Board Merchant Ships, adopted on October 
24, 1936, by the International Labor Confer- 
ence at its twenty-first session, was registered 
with the Secretariat on September 1, 1939. 

According to the information of the Depart- 
ment the convention has been ratified by Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Denmark, Egypt, Estonia, Mexico, 
New Zealand, Norway, and the United States 
of America. 
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